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come whence it may. Perhaps the most urgent need of the church 
today is an access of honesty, manliness, and courage in its official 
conduct equal to these qualities in its best members and ministers. 
Certainly this would go far to win and hold the intelligent, cultured, 
strong men, who are the world's leaders, and should be the church's also. 



Modern Theological Education. 

Professor George F. Moore, D.D., of Harvard University, describes 
■with great acuteness and usefulness the essential features of modern 
theological education in the Independent for September 17. Indicating 
the changes in the subjects and methods of theological education 
which have been taking place in recent years, he says : The study of 
the Bible in the old curriculum was mainly exegetical. History, as 
well as law and prophecy, gospel and epistle, was inspired, infallible, 
authoritative. The task of the scholar could only be to ascertain by 
philological methods its meaning. Other biblical disciplines occupied 
an entirely subordinate place. The canonicity, authenticity, and 
integrity of the books were treated as a branch of apologetics, rather 
than of criticism ; history was only a harmonistic retelling of the 
biblical narrative ; antiquities were largely learned curiosities. 

To modern scholars the books of the Bible are sources for the history 
of Israel or of New Testament times. The establishment of the text, the 
philological exegesis, the critical investigation of the age, origin, and 
historical value of the writings, are the methods by which the student 
prepares for historical interpretation and construction. His end is 
not the meaning of a passage or of a book, but a comprehensive under- 
standing of the history. In the pursuit of this end scholars have come 
to see that the New Testament cannot be understood without a knowl- 
edge of contemporary Judaism. The sources of Jewish history in the 
two centuries following the Maccabean struggle are therefore neces- 
sarily included, with the Old Testament and the New, in our study. What 
someone, with peculiar ineptitude, once called the "four centuries of 
silence" are allowed to speak for themselves. 

The center of biblical studies in the modern theological seminary 
is not exegesis, but history — the history of the religion of Israel, of 
Judaism in New Testament times, and of the origin of Christianity 
and its development in the apostolic age. The name " biblical theol- 
ogy," sometimes given to this study, is misleading ; our aim is a his- 
tory of religion in all its aspects, not merely of religious ideas. To 
this central study the history of the Israelite kingdoms and the Jewish 
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church, the history of Hebrew, Jewish, and early Christian literature, 
are ancillary. The methods and processes, philological and critical, 
by which these results are attained belong to the technical training of 
the historian rather than to the ordinary education of the minister. 
They should be so explained and illustrated to the student that he may 
understand their nature, and use with intelligence the work of scholars 
in this field; not as though he were going to practice them himself. 

The history of the beginnings of Christianity in the New Testa- 
ment passes over without a break into the history of the succeeding 
ages. In the modern treatment this continuity is recognized. The 
external influences — Jewish and Hellenic, social, philosophical, and 
religious — which affected the development of Christianity, are justly 
appreciated. The formation of Christian dogma is treated without 
apologetic or controversial animus, as a historical problem. The 
Reformation and its consequences are discussed with the same fairness 
and dispassionateness. The attention of the student is not concen- 
trated on doctrine and polity to the relative neglect of other manifesta- 
tions of the Christian life, nor on the ancient age as though the modern 
were of less significance ; on the contrary, the period since the Reforma- 
tion, and especially since the last century, is properly discussed with 
the greatest fulness. The history of theology since Kant is of no less 
importance to us than the three centuries before Nicaea. 

The heart of the old curriculum was dogmatics, the exposition and 
demonstration of a system of "revealed theology," conformed to the 
confession of the church to which the school belonged. The philoso- 
phy which underlies and pervades the traditional dogmatics is obsolete 
— the universe, as science reveals it, cannot be construed on its premises 
or in its terms. The conception of Scripture and the method of 
interpreting it by which theology was harmonized with philosophy, 
and the specifically Christian dogmas were derived or proved, is also 
obsolete. But the facts of Christian experience and religious history 
remain; the Christ of the gospels remains; and these facts are no less 
intelligible or significant in our way of thinking than they were to the 
Greek Fathers in theirs. The task of the constructive theologian today 
is to put in the place of the old dogmatics and apologetics a philosophy 
of the Christian religion in which the facts of Scripture, history, and 
Christian experience are interpreted in conformity with modern con- 
ceptions of the universe and God's relation to it, and of the nature and 
destiny of man. To this central discipline philosophy, psychology, 
the philosophy and history of religion are subsidiary. 



